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ABSTRACT 

The development of new technology for education 
raises the question of control. Large corporations have entered the 
education field. They view the reluctance of some educators to commit 
themselves to the new media as a sign of fear of change. Educators 
who hold humanistic views of the learning process criticize the 
regimentation and regulation necessary to the new technology. Certain 
factors inherent in the educational system tend to prevent a 
take-over by the educational business technologists, but these same 
factors do not also assure the adequate assessment of materials to 
insure the use of the many valuable aids which are being developed. 

An independent "consumer's union" would be a valuable aid in 
evaluating some of the potentially revolutionary techniques; so would 
more adequate teacher training in the philosophy of various 
technologies*. In-service training, which has long been an 
under-valued tool, could help to up grade the knowledge of present 
teachers about educational technology and thus made them more able to 
evaluate techniques for their own use. (JY) 
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The new educational technology 1 is not an end in itself, worthy 01 
encouragement for its own sake; it is a means of effectively carrying out 
educational ends ■independently fixed by those whose central concern is the 
education of children. In the context of "control" of education, this suggests 
that the best hedge on the possibility of supplier-dominated education is 
not the technologists * self-checking process, but rather the election or. ^ 

new force, an independent Consumers * union” for education which would test and 
evaluate all materials. In the context of the training of teachers, the 
understanding and intelligent use of technology as a means, rather than an 
end in Itself, can best be maintained by including exposure to the new 
technology as part of substantive courses, so that the technology will s-^rve 
the objectives of instruction, providing new ways of reaching those objectives. 

Policy questions about the relationships between education ane the 
new technology are essentially questions about control. The technology 
itself is neither monster nor miracle worker, but merely an aid (like black- 
boards and books). Used properly, that tool can assist teachers and school 
systems to accomplish what they deem should be done; used improperly, the 
tool can become an end in itself, subverting the legitimate aims of education. 

* 

Presently, the suppliers of educational goods and services exert a 
large and perhaps unhealthy influence on that market. The recent entrance 
I of industrial giants into that market, viewed in light of their conduct 
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* Dr Theodore R . sizer is dean of the Graduate School of Education at harvard 
O university. David L. Kirp is assistant professor of; education and executive 
director of the Center for Law and Education at Harvard University. 
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(\ 1 '’New technology” refers to recently developed equipment designed to Q £ 

^ facilitate some aspect of .learning (and teaching); it includes progi-mnu. 

^ materials,' television, motion pictures, computer-aided instruction, 

information retrieval systems, etc* 
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thusfar, raises the unhappy spectre of. an educational oligopoly, dominated 
by companies interested primarily in short-range profits, not longer-range , 
research-supported contributions to education* While the diffuseness of the 
public education "system” provides some safeguards against takeover by the 
technocrats, the capacity of public education to evaluate new materials, and 
thus to have a voice in the creation of those materials, remains limited. 

This paper recommends the utilization of state and regional evaluation centers, 
and it strongly urges the cx*eation and public support of anon-profit, independent 
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consumers* union for education, which would shift control back to the 
' / 

.educators. 

In training teachers in the new technology, technological competency, 
the capacity to understand the relationship of technology to all aspects of 
learning, and not me re mechanical know-how should be stressed. Existing 
"audio-visual aids" courses, which consider the technology apart from the 
curriculum courses and child development courses, fail to meet this need, 

and for other reasons are likely to be distrusted by teachers and school 
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systems. New approaches to teacher training (both in-service and pre-service) 
which undertake to relate the technology to learning processes are needed. 

I . The Conventional Wisdoms 

The conventional wisdom is of two minds concerning the impact of 
technology on education. To some (including, but not limited to, those 
engaged in developing technological applications) technology is a miracle 
worker, capable of remaking education in its own benign image: 



